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DAS Ey Qa ec betastveeG > 


CHARLES “G, GIRELIUS 


First Day—Friendly Arms 

Immense have been the preparations for me, 

Faithful and friendly the arms that have help’d me. 

Cycles ferried my cradle, rowing and rowing like cheer- 

ful boatmen. ... 

All forces have been steadily employed to complete 

and delight me, 

Now on this spot I stand with my robust soul. 

Walt Whitman. 

No one surpasses Whitman in his attachment to the practical 
activities of life, but he also conceived of himself as a part of 
the cosmic whole. Out of his poetic imagination he created a 
great setting for the common life. That setting transfigured the 
daily task, enriched life, and gave him a sense of Infinite reality. 

Prayer: We pray, O God, that our feet may be kept upon 
the solid earth, our lives centered upon duties near at hand. 
But may we also have a sense of unseen powers working with us, 
a conviction that we belong to a living universe, and the assur- 
ance of thy nearness as Friend and Companion. Amen. 


Second Day——Psalm of the Shepherd 
The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. 


He restoreth my soul. 
Psalm 28. 


The 23d Psalm must not be made applicable to all life. The 
picture of docile sheep enjoying a shepherd’s care is not a worthy 
one whcn there is work to do and initiative to be developed. But 
we have our moods of weakness and helplessness, in our sick- 
nesses, our perplexities and defeats, and then it is most natural 
to reach out for help. In such moods, the Shepherd Psalm be- 
comes an appropriate expression of dependence. 

Prayer: Great Shepherd of our souls, we pray that we shall 
not always need to be led like sheep beside still waters, but when 
inevitable dangers overwhelm us and we find ourselves helpless 
we pray that we shall not be denied thy care and presence. 
Amen. 

Third Day—God’s Altars Everywhere 
Thou who hast made thy dwellings fair 
With flowers below, above with starry lights, 
And set thine altars everywhere,— 
To thee I turn, to thee I make my prayer, 
God of the open air. 
Henry van Dyke. 

It is good to go out and worship God under the open sky. 
But as we may go to church and receive no inspiration, so we 
may go to the fields and the mountains and obtain no benefit. 
There is worship wherever man’s heart vibrates in unison with 
the all-pervading Spirit of God. 

Prayer: Creator of all things, we lift our eyes toward the 
stars and bow in reverence before thy power, we gaze upon the 
sunset and discover thy glory, we pick violets from the ground 
and become conscious of thy nearness. We look within us and 
find thy temple in oursouls. Amen. 


Fourth Day—-Idealism of Jesus 
Imagine that Jesus had surrendered his religious idealism, 
had gained wealth and official standing, and died of old age. 
Would he have gained? What would the world have lost?— 
Walter Rauschenbusch. 
Had Jesus given up his idealism in exchange for wealth and 
standing, no doubt he could still have been a good man, but 


certain it is that we would not now remember him. The world 
has need of those who follow ideals regardless of cost, and ail of 
us—merchant, lawyer, craftsman—need the inspiring fellow- 
ship of idealists, the fellowship of Jesus most of all. 

Prayer: Deliver us, O God, from coldness of heart, indif- 
ference of spirit and timidity of conviction. May no lesser mo- 
tive or meaner purpose turn us away from our ideals. Moved by 
warmth of heart and led by the spirit of Jesus, may we worship 
thee with sincere desire, and may we serve each other in true 
comradeship. Amen. 


Fifth Day—God and Our Brother 

Whoso hath the world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother in 
need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, how doth the 
love of God abide in him? My little children, let us not love in 
word, neither with the tongue; but in deed and truth.—1 John 
3:17-18. 

The story is told of a poor man who drew back as he found 
himself about to kneel at communion beside a noble. The latter 
took him by the arm and said, ‘‘Here before God we are equals.” 
But that was not enough. It takes more than the gesture of 
kneeling before an altar to make a rich man in his mansion and 
a poor man in his hut equals before God. Religion lacks a vital 
element if it does not result in brotherly relationships where 
people work and live. 

Prayer: Father of mankind, we cannot worship thee in 
truth so long as we are aware of the unrelieved necessities of our 
brothers. Teach us therefore how to serve, and we shall ask only 
those blessings and inspirations that our labors have earned. 
Amen. 

Sixth Day—Religion for the Whole Life 

Some people say that social and religious movements are two 
different things. This is said by those who fail to think of re- 
ligion as an art concerned with the whole of life. If the material 
and spiritual are separate entities, and if there is no relation 
between God and the world, this contention might be true. To 
him, however, who makes life the realization of the supremest 
good it is impossible to separate social and religious effort — 
Toyohiko Kagawa. 

Let each be persuaded in his own mind as to definite social 
movements. It is urged here only that we shall in the course of 
our daily meditations give earnest thought to the underlying 
principle that all life is related to God. 

Prayer: O God, help us to find thee in the street and market- 
place as well as in the home and the church, in the factory as 
surely as in the sanctuary. Amen. 


Seventh Day—Life Everlasting 

Thy bodily parts have lived and served thee well in their 
day; but they are now about to crumble away into dust whence 
they came. But not thou, not thou, O my soul! For thee there 
is no dissolution, for thee no death. Lo, thou art already well 
prepared for thy further ascension toward the heights, the ever- 
lasting heights, the everlasting heights of the spirit.—Frank 
Carleton Doan. 

Let us not dogmatize about death, nor ask proof of con- 
tinuing life. As living beings let us assume that we are death- 
less. Our daily task is made none the less practical if done in 
the thought that we are creating eternal values. 

Prayer: O God, help us so to live that when perishable 
things shall cease to be there shall remain values that deserve 
survival—the memory of life well lived, the love we have won by 
the good achieved, and the strengthened ties of our kinship with 
the Infinite. Amen. 
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The Inner Fellowship 


Horace Westwood 


Dr. Westwood is minister of the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 


California. The experiment he here 


describes is an effort to provide techniques and materials for the devotional needs of modern minds. 


OR a number of years it was the privilege of the 
writer to travel throughout the various states 
of the Union and throughout the Dominion of 

Canada conducting preaching missions and institutes 
of liberal religion. In addition to speaking in many 
churches he addressed many types of organization, 
such as various clubs and college groups. The work 
entailed innumerable interviews with “all sorts and 
conditions of men,’’ and the attempt to answer literally 
thousands of questions during the “‘question period” 
provided in most of the public meetings. 

The experience provided abundant opportunity 
for observation. It furnished a cross section of what 
was taking place in the public mind, particularly in 
the field of religious life and thought. It indicated 
trends and revealed tendencies. It brought first-hand 
contact with movements of various descriptions. 
Moreover, it led to conclusions that seemed inevitable, 
even as in many instances the questions that naturally 
arose seemed unanswerable. 

The knowledge of the spiritual poverty of the or- 
ganized church could not be avoided. For the 
average church member, religion is a matter of form 
and tradition, not expected to be taken too seriously 
and not expected to function in daily life and ex- 
perience. Nor can it be asserted with any degree of 
assurance that in this respect people within the church 
differ very much from those owtszde. There are some 
notable exceptions, of course, but on the whole they 
do not appear to meet the issues of life more success- 
fully, they do not appear happier, more serene or to 
show greater fortitude under adversity, and, generally 
speaking, they do not appear to be better neighbors 
or citizens more vitally concerned with the problems 
of mankind. 

This is not stated in any spirit of criticism or con- 
demnation, for either would be unjust, since many 
situations in life arise out of historical causes for which 
particular individuals cannot be blamed. 

Nevertheless, the situation is tragic and ought 
not to exist. Whatever the ultimate nature of re- 
ligion may be, as taught by the great prophets and 
seers, it contains wonderful promises. It offers the 
victory that overcomes the world. It speaks of 
sources of never-failing wisdom and strength. It 
offers inward security and peace. It assures the be- 
liever that there is power and wisdom for every 
situation and need. Above all, it offers the hope of 
transformation and a dynamic for regeneration in the 
social affairs of men. ' 

One of the results of this spiritual poverty is that 


the majority outside the Church are either hostile or 
indifferent to religion. Except for weddings or fun- 
erals its blessings are not sought. Large sections, 
especially among the educated, do not take its claims 
seriously. They expect no leadership from the church 
and discount its influence in public affairs. 

Despite this, however, one could not fail to be 
aware of deep and restless hungers everywhere. Mul- 
titudes are distraught and unhappy, frustrated and 
dissatisfied, suffering from maladjustment both in 
relation to themselves and society. Profoundly dis- 
contented, they possess little sense of inward peace. 
Many are not entirely healthy either in body or mind. 
Others, outwardly poised, are inwardly torn and 
without any sustaining philosophy.* Others, again, 
are conscious of personal inefficiency in relation to 
their work and go through life with a sense of defeat. 

Nevertheless, they cannot escape the feeling that 
they were not meant to be like this; that they were 
made for self-fulfillment, happiness and some measure 
of success. Still they miss the mark. Having said 
farewell to all theological speculation and dogma and 
refusing to give way to the will to believe, they mistrust 
the claims of religion. Many are openly agnostic 
and will have nothing to do with any philosophy based 
on unproved beliefs. 

Some find satisfaction and readjustment in one 
of the newer movements, such as Christian Science, 
New Thought, Unity and the Oxford Groups. Others 
discover what they desire through some psychological 
group. But there are others who have tried some of 
these avenues and found them wanting. They cannot 
accept the philosophical outlook that characterizes 
these movements, and they are chary of their meta- 
physical approach. Yet honest observation compels 
the conclusion that in countless instances these move- 
ments meet the pragmatic test. The testimony on the 
part of thousands as to inner adjustment and peace, a 
new sense of dynamic relatedness to some larger re- 
lation, not to speak of healing, cannot lightly be 
brushed aside. 

Facing this, the question could not be avoided: 
Why do these movements succeed in the face of the 
failure of both traditional and liberal religion? The 
answer proved elusive for years. Finally, this tenta- 
tive conclusion seemed apparent. The reason was not | 
in the philosophy but in the daily disciplines, tech- 
niques and affirmative attitudes upon which each of 
these movements insists. The believer is not asked 
merely to believe but to ) practice, and for great numbers 
it works. ~-~—_—— 
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A further question seemed inevitable. Was it 
possible through analysis and experimentation to im- 
prove upon these techniques and disciplines in har- 
mony with our present knowledge of psychological 
method, and, what was more important, could all this 
be related to a spiritual outlook capable of verifica- 
tion? 

Such were some of the things in the writer’s mind 
when he assumed his present pastorate. In the course 
of a sermon dealing with the Oxford Group movement 
he gave a résumé of the foregoing, stating his feeling 
that the movements referred to above were all sympto- 
matic of a profound change taking place in the spiritual 
life of our time; a shifting from the doctrinal and 
metaphysical approach to religion to a functional 
approach. Moreover, he stressed his growing con- 
viction that religious movements would not recapture 
vitality and power until the view of religion as a way 
of life was supplemented by practical teaching as to 
methods of living. Perhaps this was the next great 
step in religion? In any case, it was a challenge to 
liberal religion. 

During the announcement period following the 
sermon, the statement was made by the preacher that 
he had often desired to co-operate with a small 
group, not to exceed ten or a dozen persons, along 
these lines, and if there were those in the congrega- 
tion who might care to share in such a venture would 
they so indicate at the close of the service. To his 
amazement there were over twenty-five. Within a 
week there were over fifty! In addition, it was dis- 
covered that these people were more desirous of help 
and guidance than of sharing in an experiment. No 
one could have felt more unprepared to guide such an 
undertaking. A small group would have lent itself 
to intimate discussion and to the slow formulation 
of such ideas and principles as might reasonably be 
expected to grow out of such discussions. But now, 
unexpectedly, the demand was that the role of teacher 
should be assumed, and the gulf of ignorance yawned 
wide. What was to be done? What course ought 
to be pursued? 

Candor was in order. Letters were sent to those 
expressing interest, explaining the situation and in- 
dicating the necessity of time, and with no promise, 
beyond the statement that they would be communi- 
cated with later. Finally, after a month of reflec- 
tion and much counseling with trusted advisers, 
another letter was sent to the effect that the most 
that could be done was to feel our way. We had 
no clear-cut teaching to offer, no disciplines or tech- 
niques to propound. All that could be promised to 
begin with would be to offer suggestions for daily 
meditation centering around a few basic ideas. These 
suggestions would be mimeographed in the form of 
daily lessons, but on no account were these to be re- 
garded as authoritative teaching, but simply as in- 
vitations to reflection. However, if the individuals 
concerned would faithfully set aside a portion of each 
day for meditation upon these suggestions, some good 
might eventuate. We did not promise success, for 
we had no clear idea as to what it meant in such 
an undertaking. Yet, whatever happened would be 
of value since we should learn by our mistakes. 
No one reading the letter was to feel any obligation 


to enter upon such an indefinite undertaking, and 
anyone entering upon it must feel perfectly free to 
drop it at any time. However, if they still felt in- 
terested they would be welcome toattend a meeting 
the following Wednesday night. We expected a 
considerable falling off. There were around sixty 
persons, representing all ages, several denominations, 
and some without any religious affiliation at all. 

The first week’s group of lessons was distributed, 
the topic being “‘The Affirmative Life.” It was 
carefully explained that everything depended upon 
the individuals themselves. They would get out of 
the lessons what they put into them and no more. 
But if we worked faithfully together and felt our way 
with an open mind and a spirit of honest inquiry, it 
was not too much to hope that vision would be 
clarified, ways would open, methods emerge, and 
perhaps we might discover for ourselves a new 
awareness of reality, however that reality might be 
defined. 

The following 
adopted: 


objectives were tentatively 


1. To deepen the awareness of that reality men 
have symbolized by the name “God.” 

2. The cultivation of the spiritual life and the at- 
tainment of inward harmony and peace. 

3. The realization of the power of inward purity, 
truth and love: the fulfillment called “‘freedom”’ through 
the organization of the inner life. 

4. The integration of personality in relation to the 
self and the wider field of human relations. 

5. Conscious fellowship through group contact 
with fellow seekers of the Way and through the en- 
couragement of others to seek the Way also. 


The people were divided into five or six groups 
according to their geographical situation. Our 
knowledge was too scant to adopt any other method 
of grouping, and this eventually proved a handicap. 
The groups were to meet bi-weekly for mutual coun- 
sel and discussion. A secretary, whose function 
would be purely secretarial, was selected for each 
group. There were no leaders. Individuals were to 
take turns in guiding the thought of the evening. 
The groups would meet collectively every six weeks, 
to compare notes, for general discussion and for col- 
lective meditation, supplemented perhaps by black- 
board instruction. 

Thus the experiment began. 

Why, from the very beginning, the note of cau- 
tion rather than expectation? We did not wish to 
promise what might not be fulfilled. We desired to 
avoid anything in the nature of afad. We wished to 
discourage the curious after something new. We 
were afraid of seekers after mystical experience, 
looking for ecstatic thrills. We were desirous of cul- 
tivating and maintaining the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility in relation to a collective experiment, for 
this was to be a process of adult self-education with a 
minimum of guidance. Above all, we knew and were 
afraid of our own ignorance. The work has gone on 
now for three seasons. Interest has not diminished, 
rather has it increased. But the character of the ex- 
periment has changed as certain factors have emerged 
and our outlook has gained in precision. 

Of course, the motives of those at first affiliating 
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with the groups varied. Some were attracted by our 
nontheological approach to religion and some were 
looking for psychological techniques. Some were 
looking for greater efficiency in daily living and for 
success in their private affairs. Others were obeying 
a vague longing for undefined goals. All were seek- 
ing a greater measure of personal integration, even 
as all were persuaded that there was a larger relation 
that might be explored and understood. Above all, 
the conviction was evident that, whatever the spritual 
life might be in its ultimate nature, it must be rooted 
in law and not in caprice, to possess any validity. 
Upon a knowledge and application of this law de- 
pended fulfillment. Only thus could individuals 
and society find fullness of life. 

Results, of course, are difficult to estimate, and 
one can speak with only the greatest caution con- 
cerning either failure or success, for what are the 
standards by which to judge? Besides, in any ex- 
periment such as this, which is only in its infancy, it 
is too soon to attempt evaluation. Perhaps it is 
safer then to speak of observations and experi- 
ences. 

1. The groups as originally formed were aban- 
doned after the first season. The problem of trained 
leadership could not be avoided. But we were too 
hasty, to begin with, in forming them. Had we 
waited until we could have applied greater selectivity 
with regard to temperamental, cultural and age af- 
finities, the outcome would have been better. As it 
was, we found that there were those who did not care 


for the groups as they first existed. They preferred . 


to follow the work in the privacy of their homes, 
though all welcomed the collective gatherings, in 
which there was more general discussion under the 
guidance of the director (the writer) combined 
with blackboard work. We are persuaded, how- 
ever, that the group method has much to commend 
it and is fundamentally sound, if for no other reason 


factual approach, without theological or metaphysical 
presuppositions. Experiment has led to experience. 
In so far as there are any theological or metaphysical 
implications, they are an end product. 

5. The interesting thing has been the type to 
whom the work has increasingly appealed: often, the 
so-called tough-minded and persons of the most 
rigorous scientific training, who look askance not only 
at all so-called mysticism but at the various new 
psychologies. Without any attempt at outside ad- 
vertising the work has spread, for, during the past two 
years, the lessons have gone to individuals scattered 
throughout several states, and even to Peru. 

6. The point of view that is emerging, together 
with some of the principles and techniques which 
seem of permanent value, will, it is hoped, soon be 
available in book form. As we survey experience and 
observation, we believe that new instruments for the 
forging of dynamic religion are in the making. Con- 
ditions vary in different communities, but such an 
approach adapted to local needs might prove of 
significance in deepening and _ strengthening the 
quality of life throughout our liberal fellowships. 

Note: Since the above was written, we have 
modified the plan somewhat, in that we feel it incum- 
bent to direct the thought of the group to the pressing 
social situation. For the current season, therefore, 
the group will consider the problem of brotherhood and 
peace in a warring world. The plan will be twofold. 
The daily lessons will be prepared and distributed in 
mimeograph form. These will have as their definite 
objective the building of “inward patterns of brother- 
hood and peace” so that the will and the emotional 
life may be prepared to follow “insight and under- 
standing.”” The daily lessons will be supplemented 
by group studies of the practical problems involved. 
The seminar method will be followed in the groups. 
Thus we hope to combine the building of the personal 
life with systematic adult education. 


than that it avoids the dangers of introversion and CR, Vol.116, No. 39 {Nov.*h, 1937), p. 619. 


stresses the shared life. 

2. The director visited each of the groups in turn. 
It was an interesting and illuminating experience. 
Academic discussion was lacking, for members were 
expected to discuss in the contributive, rather than 
the technical, sense. Thus, though there were di- 
visions of opinion, there was underlying unity. Tes- 
timony and exchange of experience were encouraged. 
The psychological setting was that of fellowship 
rather than that of the classroom. 

3. Some individuals were frankly disappointed in 
their expectation. They were looking for what was 
not in our power to give. Thus some dropped out, 
but more came in. Others, however, found much and 
found themselves and one another. For many the 
work has proved not only a complete reorientation 
but an integrating process. It has meant spiritual 
quickening, a new awareness of reality, a new sense of 
organic relatedness, a sharpening of vision, deepened 
social concern, the attainment of inward harmony, and 
the rediscovery of what can be described by no less 
a term than dynamic religion. 

4. It is demonstrating that life can be related to 
a spiritual outlook that is not only capable of veri- 
fication but which is self-verifying; and this upon a 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Almighty God, who dost stretch out the heavens as a curtain 
and spread them as a tent to dwell in, before whom the nations are 
counted as the small dust of the balance, by whose power princes 
are brought to nothing, we acknowledge the sovereign authority 
of Thy law and submit to Thy judgment all that we have done 
and planned and dreamed. Except it be under Thy governance, 
they labor in vain that build. Except it be under the direction 
of Thy spirit, the watchman waketh but in vain. 

Swiftly the years have gone by since that day when the 
world turned from the bitterness of war, to take up, with crippled 
strength, the tasks of peace. Still in our hearts echo the songs of 
thanksgiving with which we hailed the coming of that day. Still 
do we feel the reverent and exalted mood with which we saluted 
those who had suffered and died that peace might once again be 
possible upon the earth. Never can we forget the sacrificial cour- 
age that counted life a little thing in comparison with honor. 

With each recurring anniversary of that day, may we see 
more clearly the imperative necessity of creating a world in 
which passion shall be ruled by reason, and selfish desires curbed 
by the spirit of brotherhood. Though the advance may seem 
slow, may we never lose heart. Though difficulties multiply, may 
we not surrender our faith. But pressing steadily forward may 
we continually encourage one another, lifting our eyes to the 
shining ramparts on the far horizon, and singing our marching 
song of unconquerable hope.—A men. 

Frederick May Eliot. 
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How I Became a Unitarian 
J. R. Shannon 


Mr. Shannon is a professor in the State Normal School at Terre Haute, Indiana, and a member of All 


Souls’ Unitarian Church in Indianapolis. 


In a letter accompanying the manuscript for this article he said 


that, however amusing some parts of this account may be, all of it is to be taken seriously. 


RELIGIOUS atmosphere and regular contacts 
with the church have been a part of my environ- 
ment as far back as I can remember. Most of 

my religious experience for the first thirty years of my 
life was unwholesome in nature, however, and prob- 
ably did more harm than good. 

My parents (especially my father) were unques- 
tioning followers of Kansas and Indiana orthodox 
Protestantism. They had me in church services three 
times each Sunday, and had me join the United 
Brethren in Christ Church when I was so young that 
I can recall only one thing in connection with the 
ceremony: I had to reach up to shake hands with the 
adults who passed by to greet me into the fellowship. 
Later I was baptized at a riverside baptismal service 
one summer Sunday afternoon. I asked to be im- 
mersed as some of the others were (I thought I could 
show off better in that manner), but my mother 
was afraid I might drown, so she put me off with 
sprinkling. 

Neither of my parents was a stickler for any par- 
ticular religious sect, although they preferred those 
that kept one above the water level. Therefore, 
since my father was an itinerant workman, I was 
taken into the churches of neighborhood convenience. 
This made me a member of the United Brethren in 
Christ, the Methodist Episcopal South, the Methodist 
Episcopal North, and the United Brethren in Christ 
again by the time I was twelve years old. 

My only childhocd information about Unitarian- 
ism came on election day in 1908. The minister of 
our church, a republican, was asked whether he had 
voted, and he said that he had. Then when someone 
said, “I suppose you voted for Taft,’”’ he exclaimed in 
horror, “Ohno! Taft isa Unitarian.” 

By the time I was fourteen I was accustomed to 
listening to the minister’s sermons instead of sleeping 
through them as formerly. Also, my physical and 
mental development had brought me to adolescence, 
that period of peculiar religious interest understood 
by psychologists and exploited by evangelists. Con- 
sequently, when it came time for the annual revival 
meeting in my fifteenth year, I came deeply “under 
conviction” and attended the meetings every night, 
although I had to drive a tired horse over cold winter 
roads to enable my mother and me to be regular. 

Those meetings—how I remember them! We 
used to sing “Just as I Am” and ‘Why Not Tonight” 
over and over during the pleading period following 
the sermon, until my throat ached. One night as the 
horse jogged along over the frozen dirt road to town I 
decided that on that night I would go forward on the 
evangelist’s invitation. When the time came I carried 
out my resolution. 

That occasion was the beginning of my undoing 
with orthodoxy. My ‘conversion’ was a disap- 
pointment. I had been led to believe that I would 
have a great psychological experience when I went 


down the aisle to the altar, but nothing happened. I 
just remained kneeling and embarrassed. The min- 
ister’s wife came to my side and coached me on how to 
“surrender all” and to “pray through,” but it did no 
good. I went home dissatisfied, disillusioned, em- 
barrassed, and a bit rebellious. My mother asked 
me “how I felt’? and suggested that I go back to the 
altar nightly until I felt satisfied, but I never went 
down again. I resolved that I had done my part and 
that if God didn’t do what I had been led to believe 
was his part I had no further obligation. 

The following spring the family moved to a city 
and my parents did the usual thing of joining a neigh- 
borhood church, but I did not go with them. Largely 
for social reasons, I joined a Baptist church and was 
immersed. By that time I was getting into the depth 
of adolescent instability, and I gradually grew into a 
state of religious ecstasy and fanaticism which to this 
day causes me to feel shame. My hormones were 
backfiring and I mistook it for the Holy Ghost. I at- 
tended all church services, took an active part, often 
led in prayer and testified. I was finding in religious 
exhibitionism a means for asserting myself and tick- 
ling my ego, and I mistook it for a call to Chris- 
tian stewardship, and decided to become a Baptist 
preacher. 

By the time I was nineteen years old four things 
had happened to change my course. Chief of these 
factors was that I was maturing and consequently 
growing out of my adolescent wabblings. Then 
second, when I finished high school I did not have the 
means to go to the Baptist college of my choice, so in- 
stead I went to a state institution in my home city. 
In my science work in college some of the inconsist- 
encies of orthodox religious beliefs were revealed to 
me. This third factor was such a shock to me that I 
was unable for a time to reconcile scientific knowledge 
with any religious belief, and so for a while I secretly 
claimed to be an atheist. I was moving forward all 
the while in my religious thinking, but did not realize 
it at the time. To get from a negative quantity to a 
positive quantity, it is necessary to pass through zero 
point. This I did as a college student, but my child- 
hood habits of regular church activity kept me faithful 
in church attendance throughout. 

A final factor in changing my course of religious 
activity in late adolescence was another shift in church 
affiliations. There developed a schism in our neigh- 
borhood Baptist church, and a number of us withdrew, 
I joining a Methodist church. I can never forget 
the morning I joined that church. I stood before the 
congregation and said “‘yes’”’ to a series of questions 
when I really thought ‘“‘no.”” My momentum of church 
activity caused me wilfully and repeatedly to lie to 
gain church affiliation. 

For the next eight years I went along, inwardly re- 
bellious but outwardly complacent toward orthodox 
religion, a house divided against itself. I was not dis- 
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satisfied enough to seek a happier church affiliation, 
and I was not satisfied enough to become resigned to 
orthodoxy. In the meantime I graduated from college 
and became an itinerant school teacher, and in each 
town where I settled I fell into line with the local 
church of most convenience, although on two occa- 
sions the preachers denounced me publicly for being a 
science teacher. Also in the meantime I married a 
girl I had met in the Baptist church and who went out 
in the same purge with me to the Methodist. Her 
religious views were much the same as mine, but she 
had had a less varied experience and fewer emotional 
conflicts. Her home life had been more conducive to 
freedom of religious thinking, but her Sunday-school 
teachers had so filled her with the fear of Jehovah 
that she later confessed having had forebodings in 
following the logical train of her own thoughts. 

The next big change in my religious growth toward 
Unitarianism came after I had been out of college four 
years and had one child. I entered the university for 
a year of graduate work, and, partly to satisfy an earlier 
adolescent urge and partly to help pay expenses, I 
took a student pastorate in a Methodist church a few 
miles out from the university. This brought me into 
close and official contact with the Methodist hierarchy 
for the first time, and to me the experience was dis- 
tasteful. The bishop in the area at that time was less 
idealistic and more domineering than his peers, so I 
got a close-up of Methodism at its worst. The year’s 
contact with orthodox officialdom changed my atti- 
tude. Whereas I had been dissatisfied but compla- 
cent before, I now became active, and perhaps even 
militant, in search for a happier church home. 

For four years I actively sought. I discussed re- 
ligion with every person I found who was interested 
in religion and in a mood to discuss it. Many people 
suggested denominations I might be pleased with 
(each person suggesting his own denomination), but 
in every case closer examination revealed their unsuit- 
ability. I wanted a church in which I could have re- 
ligious freedom, in which love, universal tolerance, 
service, and truth-seeking prevailed, into which I 
could take my intellect as well as my emotions. | 
often remarked that America was founded on the 
principle of religious freedom, but that one was free 
only to the extent of choosing his church, and there- 
after was hidebound. I even went so far as to make 
plans for starting a church of my own. I found a 
Roman Catholic friend of about my age who thought 
as I did and who was remaining in his church only out 
of respect for his father, so we agreed that when his 
father died we would found our church of freedom, 
he seeking a Catholic following and I a Protestant 
one. 

Then one summer afternoon, when I was again in 
the university, I said to myself: ‘Don’t compliment 
yourself too highly. With Christendom as old as it is, 
surely you are not the first person to think as you 
think. ‘Seek, and ye shall find.’ ’’ Whereupon I went 
into the university library and dug in. 

To one who really was seeking and who knew how 
to use a large library, the task was simple. The books 
I needed almost jumped off their shelves at me. Al- 
though I had expected to give a day to the search, I 
was done and was very clear in my own mind at the 


end of two hours. I had learned that I was a Uni- 
tarian. 

Forthwith I rushed home to tell my wife, and was 
somewhat set back for a while because she did not 
concur right away in my conclusion. It seemed both 
too bad and too good to be true. She too had heard 
wild tales about the ‘‘awful Unitarians,’ and then 
surely no respected religious group could think as we 
thought. If such a group existed, why had we not 
heard of it before? Therefore, we did not act right 
away but waited for developments. 

Out Indiana way Unitarians are scarce; there is 
only one church in the whole state. But luck was on 
our side. About two months after my discovery in 
the university library we saw an advertisement in an 
Indianapolis newspaper announcing a mission for one 
week at the All Souls’ Church. Maxwell Savage, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, was to speak each night 
and answer questions. We drove over one night. We 
wanted to hear directly from a representative of 
Unitarianism that what I had read in the university 
library was true. We wanted it from a representa- 
tive’s own lips that in the Unitarian Church one could 
find religious freedom. 

We listened attentively to Dr. Savage’s formal 
address. I remember yet his theme? the significance 
of theology in religion. (In his address Mr. Savage 
disputed the popular orthodox Protestant dictum 
that theology makes no difference.) When the ques- 
tion period came we sent in just one question: “Is it 
true that one has religious freedom in the Unitarian 
Church?” 

Our question was not reached that night, so the 
next day I called upon Mr. Savage at his hotel and 
had a long conference with him. I came away con- 
vineed. The following Sunday Mrs. Shannon and I 
joined All Souls’ Church at Indianapolis, and, as Mary 
J. Holmes used to say, we lived happily ever after. 

Now what of this account of my experienee? Has 
it any value other than that of a release or a testimony? 
If not, it may as well be unwritten. I can see in it 
two values to other Unitarians that justify its publica- 
tion in our Unitarian journal. 

I find among born Unitarians, especially in the 
East perhaps, a lack of appreciation of their liberal 
religious heritage. Some look upon it as a matter 
of course, little realizing the struggles those com- 
municants often undergo who are not born in the 
faith. My children, for example, will never suffer 
the anguish that I have suffered over a division of 
loyalty to home teachings and of loyalty to reason. 
They will never need to fear to think for themselves. 
They should be able to go ahead unhindered in their 
service to society without having to take out time for 
self-adjustments. My religious home was found only 
after years of seeking, and after years of inner discord. 
Also, it was found in face of opposition. My father 
went to his grave expressing the hope that I would 
yet see the light and return to the fold of orthodoxy. 
No Unitarian, therefore, should look upon his Church 
as just another denomination. It is really something 
distinct, something to live for, and something to work 
for. 

Secondly, Unitarians should be a little more 
zealous in advertising their Church. Of course they 
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should not resort to evangelism and sawdust trails in 
Billy Sunday fashion, but they should not be too 
sensitive about proselyting. There are thousands of 
members in orthodox churches who are unhappy. 
Many are dissatisfied to the extent of seeking new 
church connections. For us to get such members is a 
service to them. Also, it is better for us to get such 
members than to let them drop out of all religious 
activity. What might have happened in my own 
case, for instance, if All Souls’ Church of Indianapolis 
had not held its mission with Maxwell Savage a dozen 
years ago? That mission was my good luck. As 


others seek, we should make it easier for them to find. 
* * * 


The Temple of Peace 


Minnie Worthen Muenscher 


N avision I saw the temple of peace. 
It was vibrant with joy like unto birds singing 

on a dewy morning; with strength like unto a 
mighty wind from the forest; it was radiant with hope 
like the promise of life where there has been the fear 
of death. 

It was fair and shining like unto a dream. For it 
was a dream. The composite dream of all mankind. 

Firm and solid it stood in a war-torn land. It 
was built on four unshakable corner-stones. On the 
east the corner-stone of religion and philosophy, the 
religion and philosophy which through the ages have 
taught man to live more and more at peace with all 
mankind. On the south the corner-stone of art and 
science, the art and science which have always welded 
their followers together in one solid body. On the 
west the corner-stone of government and politics, but 
a government and politics purged from all selfish graft 
and national interests and existing solely for the 
greatest good of all. On the north the corner-stone of 
industry and trade, an industry and trade by which 
every one who labored was assured a good life in return 
for his labors and which inspired in all a desire to labor. 

In the great dome of the temple, casting a radi- 
ance through all the room, were engraved in letters of 
fire these words, ‘“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength. And thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

On the floor of the temple, reflecting the glory 
from above and subduing it for mortal gaze, was a 
mosaic of all good deeds and kindly thoughts of 
all mankind, both humble and great. Each little 
unknown act of kindness was as a stone in the great 
temple of peace. Except for this magnificent mosaic, 
built by the countless acts of unselfishness and 
thoughtfulness of totally unknown men and women, 
the great temple of peace, built upon the corner-stones 
of religion and philosophy, of art and science, of 
government and politics, of industry and trade, would 
have been but an empty shell in which the great words 
of love would have echoed with a hollow sound from 
generation to generation. But with this mosaic of 
good deeds and kindly thoughts, which was growing 
ever stronger, the temple of peace was becoming more 
and more a haven of refuge for all mankind. In my 
vision the temple of peace, dreamed of since the be- 
ginning of time, was a reality, and I, and all the 


countless others who longed for peace, were strength- 
ening that temple, or weakening it, by our every act 
of daily life. 


* * * 


A PROPOSED DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


Whereas, the states of the world are and of right ought to be» 
and inevitably will be, more and more members of one 
another; and 

Whereas, war and economic strife, which once were factors in 
social progress, now do more harm than good; and 

Whereas, the world is growing toward an economic, intellectual 
and spiritual unity; and 

Whereas, no nation can be prosperous and safe in a chaotic 
world, and 

Whereas, a planned world which will poo! its resources against 
vice, crime, poverty, and disease is our evident destiny, 

Therefore, we the people of the United States definitely and 
gladly take our place in the family of nations, and renounce 
all claims and interests apart, and we recognize and declare 
our interdependence and our ardent desire that our country 
may lead in the growing movement for the unification of 
the economic, political and spiritual life of mankind. 

George R. Dodson. 


* * * 


ARMISTICE DAY 
Don Carlos 


Armistice Day,—and I hear again 

The ponderous rhythm of marching men, 
And again I hear from ominous skies 
The drone of death-bearing wings arise. 


Armistice Day,—and from south and north, 
From east and west, they are pouring forth, 
The young and the strong, the sons of the race, 
Forgotten the past, its shame and disgrace, 
Their hearts still filled with ruinous hate 

And vengeance bent on their tragic fate. 


Armistice Day,—and old slogans rise, 

Old passions are flashing from staring eyes, 
Old battle-standards again unfurled 

Are calling to arms an embattled world, 
While demagogues flourish the fatal brand, 
“The enemy threatens the Fatherland!”’ 


Armistice Day,—while statesmen drone 
Their empty phrases and priests intone 
The pompous promise of pact and prayer, 
The nations tremble in fear and despair; 
And peoples that only of yesterday 

Had thrown their sabers and guns away 
Again are armed and ready to fly 

At the throat of their ‘ancient enemy.” 


Armistice Day,—how lightly they talk 

Of “national honor,”’ while ghosts yet stalk 
From our recent hell and the nameless shame 
Still cries its affront to the Holy Name. 


Armistice Day,—will there ever be 

A day when our eyes may be clear to see 
The folly of war, when the race may know 
How fatal the blunder of ‘“‘blow for blow’’? 
Is man forever to kill and to die 

In his beastly hate, his inhuman lie, 

And to pay with infinite misery 

For his suicidal insanity? 

Or is there yet hope that Brotherhood 

May rise from this welter of fury and blood? 


Armistice Day?—while blind men grope 
Through the fires of hell, dare we still hope? 
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SLEIGHT OF HAND 


Bay ASD. 
Cokesbury 


The Holiness of Jesus. 
Martin. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Press. 251 pp. $2.50. 


Adopting in a general way the late 
Professor Otto’s ‘idea of the holy” as a 
key to the interpretation of religious ex- 
perience, Mr. Martin, an English Congre- 
gational minister, here studies the “‘holi- 
ness” of the life and figure of Jesus. In 
the opening chapter, which presents a 
brief outline of the development of the 
idea of the holy in the Old Testament, the 
author traces the transformation of a 
primitive, nonethical experience of ‘‘the 
holy’ into the prophetic moralized sense 
of the righteousness of God. When he 
passes over to the discussion of Jesus, 
however, he employs a purely ethical 
concept rather than Otto’s category of 
nonrational divination of the numinous. 
The question is no longer whether Jesus 
was holy in the sense of Otto’s das Heilige 
or even in the sense adopted in the author’s 
survey of Old Testament religion. The 
study of the “holiness of Jesus’’ becomes 
rather an argument for his ‘‘sinlessness.”’ 
The numinous aspect of the impression 
Jesus made on his contemporaries is thus 
lost sight of and emphasis is given to a 
consideration of his ‘‘conduct’’ and mes- 
sage. Hence, the significance of the 
“figure” of Jesus (Messiah, Son of Man, 
Suffering Servant) is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated. If his examination of what 
might be called the numinous “‘figure’”’ of 
Jesus had been more thorough, the author 
could have shown that, whether Jesus was 
sinless or not, he came to be regarded so 
by his followers because of the super- 
natural role he was believed to be playing. 
Moreover, such a study of Jesus’ “‘figure’’ 
or supernatural role, would have revealed 
more concerning the operaticn of the 
generic, nonethical, irrational aspect of 
“the holy” in his influence. Indeed, Pro- 
fessor Otto has himself provided such a 
study of the “holiness of Jesus’’ in his 
book, ‘‘Reich Gottes und Menschensohn.”’ 
It is strange that Mr. Martin gives no evi- 
dence of familiarity with this book. 

In exegesis and in textual criticism, the 
author performs a good deal of sleight of 
hand, and he often resorts to such formulas 
as “It is impossible to believe,” “I feel 
sure,’ and the like. Indeed, at times the 
explanation of his arbitrary views must 
be sought by turning back to reread in the 
first part of the volume the astonishing 
statement that “Knowledge acquired in 
the’ atmosphere we associate with Jesus 
reaches certitude.” 

Of interest to Unitarians is the author’s 
desire to brand both the Unitarian form of 
Christianity and Unitarian scholarship as 
distinctly outre. Of Unitarianism he says 


BOOK REVIEWS 


its “desire to exclude the miraculous” 
constitutes ‘‘a channel of weakening waters 
infiltrating popular Christianity.” For 
this and other reasons, the Unitarian 
scholars Lenwood and Herford are named 
with the Liberal Jewish scholars Klausner 
and Montefiore as the bad boys of con- 
temporary New Testament criticism. Par- 
ticularly objectionable to the author is 
the claim of these liberal scholars that 
Jesus’ severe and vituperative attacks 
upon the Pharisees were not Christian in 
spirit. Mr. Martin’s answer to the charge 
is in effect that since Jesus was sinless and 
also knew when abuse was necessary, he 
was not called upon to love his enemies in 
the pusillanimous manner of an overtol- 
erant liberalism. 

Despite its elements of prejudice and 
subjectivism, however, the book contains 
much that is of value in drawing out im- 
plications of obscure sayings of Jesus and 
in disclosing hidden meanings and con- 
temporary references in the parables. 

James Luther Adams. 


SETTLING OUR SOCIETY 


Rebel Religion. By B. C. Plowright. 
New York: Round Table Press. 195 pp. 
$2.00. 

In this book the minister of Queen’s 
Park Congregational Church, London, 
unburdens his soul regarding the state of 
contemporary life, and presents a com- 
parative study of the bases of Communism, 
Fascism and Christianity. His point of 
view is similar to that of the well-known 
John MacMurray, who writes an introduc- 
tion. 

Perhaps certain minor points should be 
made in criticism. In speaking of the re- 
cent history of Russia, he presents the 
events there as an illustration of the 
Marxian principle that Communism fol- 
lows dialectically upon capitalism. We 
should have thought, however, that the 
word ‘Feudalism’ rather than ‘“‘Capital- 
ism’”’ would have better described the sys- 
tem of pre-revolutionary Russia. Again, 
in endeavoring to get at the root of Fascist 
philosophy (which, incidentally, he calls 
‘“‘Libidinism’’), he goes to Hegel, Kierke- 
gaard and Driesch (the last-named some- 
what oddly, we think) and does not so 
much as mention Rosenberg’s ‘Der 
Mythus des Zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts,” 
which is the classic work on this subject. 
Yet again, in tabulating the basis of the 
three isms to which we referred above, he 
puts all the “Love’’ in the columns for 
Communism and Christianity, and none 
whatever in the column for Fascism. 
Surely this is fantastic! 

Apart from such minor criticisms, the 
main message of the book is very well 
worth laying to heart. He presents vividly 


the issue which is before us today. We 
must either put democracy into industry, 
or take democracy out of politics. In other 
words, since autocratic industry and demo- 
cratic government are impossible bed- 
fellows, we must become either socialistic 
or fascistic. On the one hand, Russia 
(whose present system is described on one 
page as “‘State Socialism” and on a later 
page as “‘State Capitalism’’) has made de- 
mocracy in industry its goal; on the other 
hand, Germany and Italy have taken 
democracy out of politics. 

If the affirmation of this tension between 
an autocratic industry and a democratic 
government is a correct diagnosis of our 
bad nerves today, we shall agree with the 
author that the Christian way to relieve 
the tension is by a greater extension of 
democracy. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 

FASCINATING STORIES Ve 
Kings, Donkeys, and Dreams. y 

V.T. Pomeroy. Boston: The Beacon Press, 


Inc. 94 pp. $1.00. 
This is a book of twenty fascinating 
short stories for children. They are 


charmingly written, and show a profound 
understanding of the child mind and 
heart. Full of delightful situations and 
human interest, they are moving without 
being unpleasantly sentimental. Few 
authors have so successfully injected the 
modern touch into such a variety of 
imaginative tales, nor so cleverly combined 
attention-catching episode with moral 
instruction. The author’s native sense of 
humor is evident throughout the book. 
Everyone who deals with young children, 
either in the church school or in the home, 
will find these fables a welcome and 
valuable addition to his repertoire. 

Elbridge F. Stoneham. 

* 


* 


RURAL PLANNING 


Recent Trends in Rural Planning. 
By Cole and Crowe. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Incorporated. 579 pp. $3.50. 

This book is designed as a “handbook” 
for those who are concerned with problems 
of rural development and as a classroom 
textbook. As a handbook it seems excel- 
lently prepared; it covers adequately a 
great many subjects, from rural elec- 
trification to rural libraries. Regarded as 
a textbook or as straight reading, one is in- 
clined to question the certainty with which 
some assumptions in social ethics and social 
science are made. Do we really consider 
that the good life can be obtained by such 
thorough-going planning? Perhaps it can; 
but what is meant by the good life should 
be stated instead of implied. Is there any 
scientific evidence for believing that a 
theologically-trained ministry is more 
“effective” than one not so trained? The 
frontispiece title, ““A Symphony Planned 
by Nature and Preserved by Man,’ will 
make some a little suspicious. 

Lewis A. Dexter. 
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MARXISM 


HERE is no philosophy the understanding of 
which is more important today than the philos- 
ophy of Karl Marx. One great nation, Rus- 

sia, is avowedly trying to build a society on Marxian 
principles. One other great nation, Germany, is 
governed by a party which came into power largely 
on the promise to save the nation from Marxism. 
Another nation, Italy, is more and more joining in the 
cry that the world must be saved from Communism, 
—the application of Marxian principles. The Roman 
Catholic Church looks upon Communism as its chief 
enemy. It has been made an important factor in 
the Spanish Civil War, and it enters into the consid- 
eration of the Japanese invasion of China. Com- 
munism is a factor of importance everywhere. 

Among religious liberals there is a tendency to 
become divided in this issue into those who accept 
eagerly and without sufficient criticism the philosophy 
of Marx, and those who refuse to give it any consid- 
eration. This is not as it should be. Our attitude 
toward Communism should be the outgrowth of a 
thorough understanding of it. In that way we may 
be able to check the excesses of both its proponents 
and its opponents. 

In The Register of September 9 we published a 
discussion by Rev. Harvey Swanson under the title 
“The Error of Karl Marx.’ Two replies appeared in 
Our Forum, and an extended reply by Rev. Napoleon 
Lovely was published in the October 7th issue. One 
reply to Mr. Lovely was presented in Our Forum. 
These discussions have opened the subject. We 
prefer not to publish any more on this matter now, 
but we suggest that those who have written study the 
problem together, at least until their differences are 
exactly isolated, and perhaps until they are ready 
jointly to publish a discussion setting forth the truth 
impartially about Marx. To do this would be to 
render a genuine service. Mr. Swanson has sub- 
mitted for publication a reply to his critics which we 


will return to him with the suggestion here made. 
Being among those who have never found time ade- 
quately to study Marx, we would welcome a summary 
discussion which would be the outgrowth of persistent 
consideration by several able persons starting from 
differing points of view. It seems to us that in the 
Register discussions some truths have been spoken on 
both sides, and that these truths must be recon- 
cilable into a larger whole of truth. 


RELIGION AND LIFE 


ACH generation produces men and women who 
complain of, seek causes of and cures for, the 
allegedly unprecedented moral confusion of 

their day. One of the stock explanations for the pres- 
ent moral chaos is that progress in religion has not. 
been commensurate with progress in our general 
modes of life. It is said that while science has given 
us tools of accomplishment increasingly more ef- 
ficient, religion and ethics have given no intelligent 
guidance to our use of those tools. If one should 
accept the premise that there is moral confusion, 
he would find good evidence for accepting the cause 
here mentioned. He would find in our differing at- 
titudes toward change in religious conceptions, and 
change in more practical matters, an inevitable divi- 
sion of the life of man into two compartments; in the 
one he is forward looking, and in the other backward. 

The proponents of religion have erred in two re- 
spects. First, they have assumed that ultimate reality 
and the duty of man are actually discoverable once 
and for all time through divine revelation. Second, 
as a consequence of the first error, they have held 
that the one concern of religious institutions is to 
conserve, interpret, and propagate the teachings of 
those who claim, or for whom others claim, divine 
revelation. These errors imply a negative attitude 
toward further investigation and improvement. With 
respect to formulated conceptions of religion and ethics, 
such an attitude implies a backward look. In the 
meantime, life does not halt. It moves on. Mankind 
is in the position of one being pushed forward by forces 
not within his control, while yet feeling that his 
salvation depends upon keeping his gaze steadfastly 
fixed on something behind him. One recalls “Johnny 
Head in the Air,’’ whose feet went where his eyes 
looked not, and who thus fell over a precipice. 

In the practical affairs of life we have accepted 
each new discovery as it came along, judged it by 
its merits, and used it as a vantage point toward 
further discovery. We have accepted life as a great 
epic, ever unfolding toward an unknown goal. Re- 
ligion has looked upon life as a great tragedy where 
certain favored actors demand the homage of the 
whole company; where the whole drama, from be- 
ginning to end, hinges upon the words and fortunes 
of the principal actors. 

Our attitude toward discovery in practical mat- 
ters may be illustrated by the history of the tele- 
phone. Instead of considering the insights of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell as sacred and final, the world has 
gladly accepted all improvements upon his work. 
He himself spoke in the following humble words to 
a group of younger men: “I feel it a little presumptuous 
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on my part to try to speak of the telephone to tele- 
phone men. You have all gone so far beyond me. 
Why, the little telephone system that I look back 
upon, what is it compared to the mighty system that 
goes through the whole extent of the city today? 
It is to you that this great telephone development is 
due, and I feel that it behooves me to speak very 
modestly of the little beginning that led to this great 
end. I cannot tell you anything about the telephone. 
I cannot speak to you about undulating current, inter- 
mittent current, and pulsatory current. I belong to 
the past, you belong to the present.” 

Tragedy unfolds an inevitable situation. Each 
part fits meticulously into the whole. There is a be- 
ginning, an end, and intervening events all fitting into 
a well-formed scheme. This type of world, religions 
have been built upon. The beginning, the end, the 
leading actors, divinely chosen, and the part each is 
to play, religions have attempted to describe. The 
epic, beginning in the middle of events, ventures 
toward an unknown goal. Beginning and end are not 
known. The movement is step by step. 

Lifeisepic. Welook back to see the play already 
in progress. Wecannot know the end. In the mean- 
time we venture on led by faith and guided by science. 
But our faiths are tragic. They cannot lead us in 
an epic world. Therefore we will discard them for 
faith. We will give up religions for religion. 

* * 


SPIRITUAL SELF-CULTURE 

ANY people feel that The Register should 
minister to the devotional needs of its readers 
more than it has. Others place little value 
upon devotional reading. Two ministers who were 
invited to prepare a page of daily readings for one 
week, at first accepted the invitation. About two 
months later they replied saying that they found the 
assignment impossible for them; that not only could 
they not prepare such a page, but they are not in- 
terested. One of them said that there was not the 

slightest bit of mysticism or piety in him. 

We recall a distinction made earlier in these 
pages between those who are primarily concerned 
about social problems, and those who for various 
reasons find themselves in need of personal spiritual 
help. We are among those who believe that every- 
one might well devote some time at regular intervals 
to spiritual self-culture; that our denominational 
journal should somehow assist in this. 

With this in mind we have during the summer 
months attempted to collect suitable material. In 
this issue we publish the first page of such material. 
This is only a beginning and is experimental. We 
hope it may develop into something useful to busy 
people who desire some thoughts for the beginning of 
the day other than an account of the latest murder. 
Shut-ins may find here some daily inspiration. 

In this issue we also publish an account by Dr. 
Horace Westwood of the Inner Fellowship, which grew 
up in his church at Berkeley, California, last year. 
Groups met bi-weekly and individuals daily read and 
meditated upon lessons prepared by Dr. Westwood. 
It is expected that these lessons will be published. 

We believe that Dr. Westwood’s attitude toward 


this work is experimental. That is certainly our at- 
titude. We do believe that one of the greatest ser- 
vices Unitarians could render would be to publish a 
manual of devotions for modern minds. It might be 
well to appoint a commission, similar to the one which 
prepared the new hymnal, with equal thoroughness to 
prepare such a manual. This is at least a matter 
which should be given careful consideration. 
* * 
DENOMINATIONALISM 


ANY of the most sensitive and sensible people 
have not given their support wholeheartedly 
to any church or any denomination because 

to them denominationalism seems to represent a 
narrowing of loyalties. They believe there is a bond 
between all men whose beneficent effects are minimized 
by artificially-introduced divisive elements. They 
believe in the unity of all men, and hope for an ex- 
pression of this unity in organization. 

Today, with totalitarianism threatening the world, 
it might be well to consider the degree to which or- 
ganizational unity is desirable. There is ground for 
becoming more and more skeptical of its desirability 
in either Church or state. It seems that a middle 
ground between perfect unity, which could only be 
maintained by force, and complete disunity, which 
would be chaos, is the most practical ideal for man. 

There is no better way to maintain this middle 
ground of unity than through the voluntary formation 
of groups on the basis of various common needs and 
sympathies and above all on the ground of nobility 
of purpose as represented in the effort to establish 
the most truthful relations with the most fundamental 
realities. There must be interplay among the groups, 
and a friendly rivalry, and debates must not be de- 
plored, but must rather be looked upon as of the dia- 
lectic of progress. Denominationalism may well be 
accepted as offering the best organizational basis for 
that middle ground of unity which will yiéld the 
highest degree of both freedom and order. To give 
one’s support toa denomination in an intelligent way is 
to serve the ultimate ends of man in the most feasible 
manner. 

er oe 


PICTURE MAGAZINES 


HEN the new Life appeared it was such an in- 
stantaneous success that other picture maga- 
zines appeared almost immediately. They 

have, however, not been cheap imitations of the origi- 
nal. Photo- History, in appearance much like Life, had 
from the beginning a serious social purpose. It isissued 
quarterly at one dollar a year. Each issue treats ex- 
haustively of one subject. Two issues have appeared; 
the first dealt with the Spanish Civil War and the 
second with the American labor scene. Look, bound 
on cheaper paper, did at first seem to be cheap also 
in content. Lately, however, it has undertaken a 
serious representation of the violation of civil liberties 
in this country, and has accurately shown sociological 
conditions, so that it is assuming a first-rate signif- 
icance as an educational medium for its nearly two 
million buyers. The original picture magazine still 
has no apparent purpose apart from casual enter- 
tainment. 
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OUR FORUM 


DEDICATION SERVICE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It has been suggested that we make a 
fitting observance of the publication of the 
new church hymn book, “Hymns of the 
Spirit,’ and we urge all our churches to set 
apart some Sunday in the near future to 
emphasize the significance of this publi- 
cation which will exert such a great in- 
fluence in our religious life during the next 
quarter of a century. We recommend 
November 28, the Sunday after Thanks- 
giving, either at the regular service or at a 
service in the afternoon, so that as many 
of our churches as possible may observe 
the occasion on the same day throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

We are preparing a dedication service 
for which our new president, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, has written a preface, and we 
suggest that it would be especially fitting 
for the ministers to speak on that Sunday 
about the importance of music in worship. 
The dedication service will be sold to our 
churches at cost, which will be five cents 
each, plus a small amount for postage, 
and will be ready on November 10. 

W. Forbes Robertson. 

Publications Director of the 

American Unitarian Association. 


* * 
THE WAY IS NARROW 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have noticed on several occasions of 
late that the spokesmen for the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice are either 
confused about their age or share that coy 
aversion to the facts of the birth certificate 
typical of certain feminines allegedly in- 
different to time, especially its passing. 
The Fellowship was born at the May 
meetings of 1907. The idea originated 
with Rey. Arthur Weatherly of Lincoln, 
Neb., and the writer served as ‘‘whip”’ 
in rounding up some seven or eight of the 
young ministers, including Dr. Charles F. 
Dole, “always young for liberty.’”’ In addi- 
tion to these I can recall with confidence 
the presence of John Haynes Holmes, 
Charles W. C. Casson, and Arthur Little- 
field. Three others who were shortly 
thereafter actively engaged may have 
been at the birth. Later in the week 
another meeting adopted a name, a brief 
statement of principles, and elected John 
Haynes Holmes president and William W. 
Peck secretary-treasurer. The latter 
served for the first four years. 

I am informed that the Fellowship 
principles and the early records are both 
lost, leaving the Fellowship devoid of 
principles and like the prisoner who said 
he had a past, but not to speak of. 

The first public meeting was held in the 
Arlington Street Church on the Sunday 


night of May meetings in 1908, with Dr. 
Holmes and Rabbi Stephen Wise as 
speakers. The reaction to these opening 
“guns or more accurately gunners’ was 
various. The complacent and contented 
in this ‘‘God’s in heaven and all’s well with 
the world’ doctrine were outraged, and 
threatened to close the doors of the Boston 
churches to future meetings, ‘“‘unless the 
secretary could guarantee that hereafter 
speakers more reticent in the exposure of 
social ills and more restrained in their 
rhetoric should represent the Fellowship.” 
While this threat was never carried out, it 
may be that the present place of meeting 
is regarded as socially and geographically 
more congenial to the agitated members of 
the Fellowship. Within the first year a 
majority of the Unitarian clergy, includ- 
ing more of the Boston ministers, joined 
the Fellowship. The laymen seem always 
to keep their social passion under control 
and have never crowded the membership 
roll. 

The sawdust trail to social justice has 
never been congested by traffic violators 
rushing, in the name of religion, to regen- 
erate the economic and social order with 
a spiritual aim and a moral method of 
operating. The way is narrow and few 
there be who find it or hunt for it. 

W. W. Peck. 


Groton, Mass. 
* * 


CLOSED LIBERAL MINDS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Had Mr. Lovely followed your suggestion 
as to the elimination or reduction of his 
tables of figures in his recent article on 
Marx, his thoughts would have made a 
better impression. While, as he states, 
exact figures are unimportant, those he 
gives are certainly somewhat misleading, 
and this, together with the factors he omits 
entirely, leads to a distorted picture. ; 

A statement which he reiterates, which 
is particularly difficult to subscribe to, is, 
“Profit is the difference between the cost 
of labor and the value of that which is 
produced by labor.’”’ This is so if under 
labor we include cost of materials, over- 
head, interest, merchandising expense, 
bad debts, and the very real risks attending 
any business. The vital point in every 
business is the management, and the key 
to the management is the man at the top. 
Few of us realize how the shadow of the 
leader determines the success or failure of 
the enterprise. Business and profit and 
their causes are very complicated, and 
cannot be dismissed by a short column of 
figures. 

But whether Mr. Lovely and I agree on 
the economic theory of Marx is of trivial 
importance. What is important is that 
we so-called liberals set forth our ideas 


with a minimum of rancor, and a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the other man may 
have some truth on his side. Honest ex- 
pression of conviction is essential to prog- 
ress; dogmatic egotism impedes it. (I 
am not referring to Mr. Lovely’s article 
now.) Several of your recent corre- 
spondents haye done little more than de- 
nounce those with whom they differ. 
“Closed minds’ are not the exclusive 
property of conservatives and reactionaries 
in actual practice: occasionally they are 
encountered among liberals and radicals— 
and very tightly closed minds too. Such 
arguments simply widen the breach, and 
make reasonable discussion out of the 
question. Unfortunately we have come to 
expect such things in the political world, 
but when The Christian Register descends to 
such a level, it is time to call off the debate, 
and devote the space to the abandoned 
pleasantries, which at least did not leave a 
bad taste. 
Malcolm C. Rees. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


FLYING BUTTRESSES L 

Once upon a time a man sent a check 
a church and in so doing referred to himself 
as one of its “flying buttresses.” He sup- 
ported it from the outside. Although I 
knew of him quite well, I do not remember 
his reason for never going inside. He prob- 
ably had one or, at least, one of the many 
familiar excuses. But that question is 
beside the point of what I have in mind. 

There are thousands of people outside 
our churches who benefit by them but 
either do not or cannot enter. There are 
thousands of such ‘‘Unitarians’’ in that 
position who are not even flying buttresses. 
They receive on the radio directly or they | 
receive indirectly as the result of the in- 
fluences of our free churches on society. 
Some, perhaps, are still members of 
churches from whose cities they have 
moved away. Some live in places where 
there is no Unitarian church to enter. 

But is there any real reason why every 
last one of them should not be a flying 
buttress of some church by which they 
have been or are being benefited? Not that 
I know of. 

I should think that all Unitarians so 
situated on the outside, no matter where 
they are, would want to become flying but- 
tresses. I claim no virtue but I feel sure 
that if I lived in Kamchatka—having pre- 
viously enjoyed and been strengthened by 
some Unitarian church, its faith and out- 
look, I should be one of its flying buttresses, 
support it to the best of my ability,-and 
thus help continue its good work. 

If a man is where he can enter and sup- 
port from the inside, that is undoubtedly 
the more satisfactory way. Otherwise, it is 
far finer to be a flying buttress than, hav- 
ing received, to give no support.—Mazwell 
Savage, in the Calendar of First Unitarian 
Church, Worcester, Mass. 
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Attempt to Repeal Massachusetts 
‘ Parochial School Transportation Law 


In 1936 a bill providing free transpor- 
tation for parochial-school pupils on the 
same basis as scholars of public schools 
was passed by the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture and signed by Governor James M. 
Curley. The bill reads ‘‘pupils of private 
schools of elementary and_ high-school 
grades that are not operated wholly or in 
part for profit,’ which means parochial or 
sectarian schools, for they are the only 
ones of the above grades in the Common- 
wealth that are not operated with the hope 
or expectation of profit. 

This bill is a clear violation of the Amer- 
ican principle of the complete separation of 
Church and state, and is part of a campaign 
to secure government support or assist- 
ance for parochial schools that is fast be- 
coming nation-wide. In a number of 
states bills have been introduced providing 
for free transportation, free school-books, 
free supplies, ete., for parochial-school 
pupils, several. of which measures have 
been enacted into law. For the past few 
years, bills appropriating millions of dollars 
for parochial schools have been presented 
annually in the Ohio Legislature. These 
bills have all been defeated after hard and 
bitter contests, though in several instances 
the measures passed one branch of the 
Legislature. The attempt will be renewed 
in 1988. 

At the last session of the Massachusetts 
Legislature a bill was introduced to repeal 
the parochial-school transportation law, 
but the legislative committee on education 
reported against the measure, and the 
adverse report was accepted by the House 
and Senate. There is no state election in 
Massachusetts this year, and next year’s 
Legislature will be composed of the same 
members as the present one. There is no 
reason to believe that they will so quickly 
reverse their recent attitude, and there- 
fore it has been determined to present the 
repeal bill in 1988 by means of an initiative 
petition. 

An initiative petition in support of the 
bill to repeal the parochial-school trans- 
portation law has been signed by Frank J. 
Batcheller, Frederick L. Anderson, Charles 
Wesley Burns, Charles E. Park, Vaughan 
Dabney, Norman B. Nash, Edward C. 
Camp, Payson Miller, Phillips E. Osgood, 
Lewis O. Hartman, Henry B. Washburn, 
George Wendell Adams, Hugh A. Heath, 
William R. Leslie, S. Gustav Hagglund, 
William E. Gilroy, Ralph M. Timberlake, 
Paul Loeber, and Samuel M. Lindsay, and 
has been duly filed at the State House. 
Twenty thousand additional signatures in 
support of the petition must now be se- 
cured and filed at the State House by 
Wednesday, December 1. 

The repeal bill then goes to the 1938 
Legislature. If it is passed by that body 
and signed by the Governor it of course 


becomes a law. If it fails to pass the 
Legislature or is vetoed by the Governor 
five thousand additional signatures must 
be secured next summer, and the matter is 
then placed on the ballot for the election 
of November, 1938. If the bill is then ap- 
proved by the people it becomes a law. 

To secure the signatures of twenty 
thousand citizens in three weeks is a real 
task, and can be successfully accomplished 
only through the aid of a large number of 
public-spirited men and women. It is 
hoped that Massachusetts readers of The 
Christian Register will actively assist in 
the matter by sending for the necessary 
blanks and securing signatures in their 
respective localities. Do not let the fact 
that you can secure only a few signatures 
deter you from assisting. A large number 
of names can easily be secured if hundreds 
of friends will each get five or more. For 
the necessary blanks and any desired in- 
formation, kindly communicate at once 
with Frank A. Batcheller, 31 Willow Ave- 


nue, West Somerville, Mass. (Tele- 
phone: Somerset 2782 J.) 
* * 


UNITARIAN WOMEN IN NEW YORK 


A notable year in the history of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women will be 
ushered in by the annual dinner on Friday, 
Noy. 12, at 7.15 p. m., preceded by a re- 
ception at 6.30, at the George Washington 
Hotel, Lexington Avenue and 28rd Street. 
The league will be honored by the presence 
of Dr. Frederick May Eliot, who will 
speak on ‘‘Long Objectives and Immedi- 
ate Plans.” Rev. Dana McLean Greeley 
will also speak on ‘‘The Romance of Radi- 
cal Religion.” 

The addresses will be followed by a 
Golden Jubilee, celebrating the League’s 
fiftieth anniversary. Guests of honor will 
be: Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, founder of 
the League, Dr. Elizabeth Wright Hub- 
bard, toastmistress, Mrs. Edgar Swan 
Wiers, representing the past presidents, and 
Dr. Minot Simons, representing the Uni- 
tarian ministers of the Metropolitan 
District. 


* * 


WORLD ALLIANCE 


The Good Will Congress of the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship through 
the Churches, to be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, November 8 to 11, will 
present an interesting list of speakers and 
a program that, it is believed, will chal- 
lenge attention throughout the country. 
The convention will be the twenty-second 
annual meeting of the American branch of 
the Alliance. The invitation to hold it 
in Boston was extended by a large com- 
mittee of citizens of all religious faiths, by 
various educational groups, and by societies 
and clubs. The Congress is being held in 


co-operation with the Church Peace Union, 
the Massachusetts Council of Churches 
and the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. Complete programs may be 
obtained from the offices of these or- 
ganizations. 

At the Armistice Eve banquet the 
speakers will be Lord Robert Cecil, out- 
standing peace advocate of England, C. T. 
Wang, Chinese ambassador to the United 
States, and United States Senator James 
P. Pope of Idaho. 

PROTESTS WILLIAMS ON 
WORLD ALLIANCE PROGRAM 


Rey. Stephen H. Fritchman, of Bangor, 
Maine, has withdrawn as a sponsor of the 
Good Will Congress of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the. 
Churches, because of the prominence given 
on the program to Michael Williams, pro- 
Franco Catholic. He writes: “Is our 
liberalism so thin and feeble that we want 
Williams on a program for ‘peace and. 
good will’ when he openly is on the side 
of absolutism, Fascism, and economic 
feudalism in Spain? Liberalism cannot 
mean milk-and-water indifference to cru- 
cial issues—of which Catholic assistance to: 
Spanish Fascism is one. How can the 
committee sponsoring the Good Will Con- 
gress place Mr. Williams on a program 
committed to International Friendship 
through the Churches after they read his 
position on the defense of the Spanish 
bishops printed in The New York Times. 
Ifor one want it known that Iam no longer 
a sponsor of this Congress—I cannot 
possibly be—as long as it places in a posi- 
tion of central attention one who openly is 
in contradiction to our foundation prin- 
ciples.” 

* 
UNDAUNTED 


The religious man holds that the su- 
preme values are friendliness, love, high. 
enthusiasms, character, God. A man 
who believes in the supremacy of these 
things of the spirit can face poverty un- 
daunted, knowing that the only ultimate. 
poverty is that of the soul. Such a man 
can confront, without wincing, what the 
world calls “failure,”” because he recog- 
nizes that the only failure is that of 
character. Such a man can approach the 
incapacity of old age with the knowledge 
that we serve not only by what we do but 
by what we are. He can face death itself 
with a faith that the dissolution of the 
body is but a vestibule to a larger life.— 
D.L. in The Cleveland Unitarian. 

* * 


USED HYMN BOOKS 


If your church has purchased ‘‘Hymns: 
of the Spirit’’ and has copies of the ‘Hymn 
and Tune Book” which are in usable con- 
dition, will you write to Rev. Alexander 
Winston, Unitarian Chapel, East 47th and 
Northeast, Seattle, Washington? He can 
use seventy-five to good advantage. His: 
church is unable to buy the new book. 


~ 
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Among the Churches 


Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. The church school has successfully 
started its session for the year and is held 
every Sunday at 9.45a.m. For those of 
the congregation who wish to have their 
small children taken care of during the 
Sunday morning service, a trained worker 
has been provided. On Sunday evenings 
the Young People’s Group meets at six 
o’clock for supper in the parish hall, fol- 
lowed by an interesting program. 


The Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety of Barnstable, Mass. Boys and 
girls of the parish delivered the parish 
publication to homes, thus saving postage 
and carrying out their slogan: ‘‘Everyone 
helping to make our family church a suc- 
cess.” 

The Free Christian Church, Under- 
wood, Minn. As a result of the minis- 
ter’s radio work and lectures in various 
parts of the state on social subjects, the 
little village church has been filled to 
capacity on several occasions recently, 
with listeners from seventy and more 
miles away. There is need for a minister- 
at-large. 

First Church in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. The largest annual meeting in the 
history of the church was held on the eve- 
ning of October 19. The minister pointed 
out in his report that the junior church 
had doubled in the last few years. Parish 
suppers, one at the time of the annual 
meeting, meetings of the men of the 
parish, evening parish meetings, monthly 
teas at the parsonage, provide oppor- 
tunities for discussion and exchange of 
viewpoints. As in many churches, the 
weakest point is the attendance at Sun- 
day morning meetings. In the last two 
years twenty-five new families have estab- 
lished some association with the parish. 
Last spring for the first time the church 
joined the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference, in 
whose district it is located. The minister’s 
pamphlet on the junior church has been 
widely distributed in this country and in 
Europe. 

Unitarian Society of Germantown, 
Pa. A member of the society, Major Geo. 
E. Nitzsche, recently gave a radio ad- 
dress on ‘‘National Defense’ in which he 
said that matters concerning the Army and 
Navy had been covered so often that he 
wished to confine himself to a discussion of 
the ways of life which improve human be- 
ings and make them better citizens and are 
thus related to national defense. He re- 
ported a favorable response from Army 
officers, ‘“‘often referred to as firc-2aters.” 

First Parish in Pembroke, Mass. 
On Sunday, Oct. 17, at 4 p. m., the 
parish commemorated the 225th anni- 
versary of its incorporation and the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the dedication of 
its present meetinghouse. The church was 
well filled by members and friends. 


The opening service of worship was con- 
ducted by the minister, Rev. A. H. Coar. 
The scripture was read by Rev. L. Gordon 
Adamson of Kingston and the prayer of- 
fered by Rev. Alfred Wilson of Norwell. 
Greetings were brought from the mother 
church, the First Congregational Unitarian 
Parish of Duxbury, by its minister, Rev. 
Carl Bihldorff; also from its daughter, the 
old Second Parish of Pembroke, now the 
First Congregational Church of Hanson, 
by Rev. Warren Leonard. Greetings from 
the neighboring churches were given by 
Rey. Stanley Fisher, the rector of the 
Episcopal Church of Hanover. 

Four short addresses on ‘‘Milestones in 
the History of the First Church’ were 
given. 

Harry Litchfield, an authority on early 
Pembroke history, sent in a paper on the 
“Origins of the Church’”’ and events lead- 
ing up to the erection of the first meeting- 
house in 1708. William A. Key read the 
Legislative Act establishing the town of 
Pembroke. E. Everett Turner read a 
paper on the ‘‘Erection of the Second 
Meetinghouse”’ in 1727 by the town of 
Pembroke. Gordon Jones read a paper on 
the ‘‘Dedication of the Third or Present 
Meetinghouse.”’ 

The musical part of the program con- 
sisted of two solos by Mrs. Arthur Welcome 
and Marquis Graham. A vested junior 
choir sang the processional and_ reces- 
sional and helped in the congregational 
singing. Mrs. A. H. Coar served as or- 
ganist. 

Before the benediction the congregation 
stood in silence for afew moments in respect 
for the memory of Miss Ellen F. Cox, a 
devoted member of the church, a woman 
who for over forty years had been a 
teacher in Pembroke schools and closely 
identified with all its various social activi- 
ties. Miss Cox had been buried from the 
church the preceding Friday. 


The Bronx Free Fellowship, New 
York. Since the Fellowship was com- 


pelled to give up its full-time Bronx head-' 


quarters four years ago, there has not been 
complete satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments possible (under the budget) for 
weekday meetings; and the leader has felt 
that, living in the Columbia University 
section for the past eight years, he has been 
too far removed from the Bronx constitu- 
ency. Therefore Mr. and Mrs. Land have 
taken an apartment at 741 Fairmount 
Place (within walking distance of Azure 
Masonic Temple) where Mr. Land will 
have his office and two rooms will be suit- 
ably furnished for committee and group 
meetings. 

This is done with the enthusiastic ap- 
proval and co-operation of the trustees, 
with the understanding that it is an experi- 
ment, dependent upon the continuation of 
Mrs. Land’s restored good health, ete. 
The extent to which the rooms will be 
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available is necessarily limited, but every 
effort will be made to make the leader’s 
residence once more a center of genuine 
fellowship. 

When heat forced the suspension of 
Sunday evening meetings for the summer, 
Fellowship work did not cease. Between 
the annual outing on June 20 and the fall 
reopening on September 12, there were 
held two trustees’ meetings, two meetings 
of the social action committee, and three 
meetings of the finance and planning com- 
mittee. Except fora week-end at the Home- 
stead of the Community Church, Mr. 
Land did not leave town except for con- 
ferences having a direct bearing on his 
work at the Fellowship. For five days he 
was at Silver Bay, on the staff of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement; for two or three 
days each he attended a labor institute at 
Camp Tamiment, a Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation conference at Northover, and an 
economic seminar of the Religion and 
Labor Foundation in Washington, D. C. 
He preached four Sundays in German- 
town, Pa.; addressed a conference of the 
Youth Section of the R. L. F. in Westport; 
in the city spoke for the College Summer 
Service Group (under Y. M. C. A. at N. 
Y. U.) and for the Presidents’ Group 
(Student Christian Movement, at Union 
Seminary), gave a peace talk for a Bronx 
high school group, and co-operated in 
other peace meetings. A great deal of time 
was given to personal interviews, office 
detail, and to plans for the season ahead. 

The First Church in Cambridge, 
Mass. A list of dates on which special 
collections will be taken has been pub- 
lished and distributed in the parish. The 
dates extend from October to March and 
the beneficiaries of collections are to be: 
the Junior Parish, Thanksgiving Baskets, 


Unitarian Service Pension Society, Amer- , 


ican Unitarian Association, and local 
charities. 

First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church of Providence, R. I. Following 


a custom established by the former minis- 
ter of the church and the minister of the 
Beneficent Congregational Church which 
separated from the first church under the 
influence of the Whitefield revival about 
two hundred years ago, the present min- 
isters annually exchange pulpits, thus sym- 
bolizing the cordial] relations which have 
always existed between the churches. 


First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety, Nashua, N. H. At the annual 
meeting of the society the financial con- 
dition was reported to be good. All or- 
ganizations, the Women’s Alliance, Lay- 
men’s League, Young People’s Religious 
Union, outlined plans for a busy year. 
Officers elected were: Prudential commit- 
tee, Arno E. Gatz, Philip C. Heald, Eugene 
W. Leslie, E. Parker Little, Isaac Blaine 
Stevens, Clinton P. Wallace; treasurer, 
Philip Ellis Stevens; clerk, Edward S. 
Whittimore. The report included a state- 
ment that the writer was endeavoring to 
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procure new subscriptions to The Christian 
. Register during the next few weeks. 


The First Unitarian Church, Toledo, 
Ohio. Recent sermon subjects have been: 


“Organizing Our Lives for Happiness” 


and “Keeping Our Appointments with 


L Life.” 


The First Unitarian Church of 
Richmond, Va. A “Social Problems’’ 
club meets each Sunday morning at 9.55. 

a * 

Outraged Irishman: ‘‘Gintlemin, I w’u'd 
loike to ashk thim Amerikins wan thing: 
Who doog the canals ov the coontry but 
furriners? Who built the railruds ov the 


- coontry but furriners? Who worruks the 


mines ov the coontry but furriners? Who 
does the votin’ fur the coontry but furri- 
ners? And who discovered the coontry 
but furriners?”—Watchman-Examiner. 


* Pt 
ANNIVERSARY AND CONFERENCE 


It was a happy joining of events on 
Sunday, October 17, when Unity Church in 
Pittsfield, Mass., celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary and entertained the Connec- 
ticut Valley Conference for its fall session 
and annual meeting. 

The anniversary service formed the pro- 
gram of the evening, with Rev. Earl C. 
Davis, former minister, who is now at 
Petersham, Mass., presiding. The principal 
address was delivered by Rev. Dan Hun- 
tington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass., the 
son of Rev. Wm. Wallace Fenn, the first 
minister of the ‘Pittsfield church. Mr. 
Fenn pointed out two weaknesses of lib- 
eral religion. First, our liberal conception 
of religion, being personal and individual- 
istic, has a tendency to shut us off from 
one another, and even from the Church 
itself. Second, since our religion is such a 
personal matter, we run into the danger of 
not taking it seriously enough. 

Others who took part in the anniversary 
service were Arthur B. Nicholls, general 
secretary of the Y. M.C. A. and vice presi- 
dent of the Pittsfield Federation of 
Churches, George G. Davis, representative 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
Miss Margery Whiting, who read a paper, 
“Reminiscences of a Charter Member,” 
written by her mother, Mrs. E. M. Whit- 
ing, and Rev. Henry G. Ives, also a former 
minister of the Pittsfield church. Another 
former minister, Rev. Carl G. Horst, now 
in Brewster, Mass., sent a letter of greeting. 

At the afternoon conference session of- 
ficers were elected as follows: President, 
Prof. Julius H. Frandsen of Amherst; 
vice presidents, Wm. I. Harris of Rocky 
Hill, Conn., and Rev. Joseph C. Allen of 
Bernardston, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. Ben 
Campbell of Springfield; treasurer, John 
C. Lee of Greenfield, Mass.; directors, 
Miss Margery Whiting of Pittsfield, Mrs. 
Cora Ritter of Chicopee, Mass., Miss 
Nancy Atherton of Northampton, Mass., 
Mrs. George M. Rudy (ex-officio) of 
Florence, Mass. 


Interest in the session centered in a 
discussion on regional responsibility, the 
speakers being the conference representa- 
tive, John C. Lee, and George G. Davis of 
the A. U. A. It was voted to refer the 
matter of joining the Southern New Eng- 
land Council to the directors for further 
study and to make recommendations for 
definite action by the entire conference at 
the spring session. 

Miss Harriet R. Pease gave a report of 
the activity at the Alliance booth at the 
Eastern States Exposition. 

Rev. Robert J. Raible of Greenfield, 
Mass., in the afternoon address entitled 
“Religion in Action,’ stated his belief 
that the Church can neither revert entirely 
to a personal religion, nor can it be exclus- 
ively an organ for social change. ‘‘It can 
become neither and yet it must become 
both.” 

Discussion became genera! on this sub- 
ject during the intermission, when supper 
was served in the parish house of the First 
Methodist Church. 

Approximately one hundred and fifty 
delegates attended the conference from 
the Valley parishes. 

Dorris R. Campbell. 


* * 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Worcester, Mass., Conference was held at 
Northboro, on Sunday, October 3. 

The first important matter was brought 
up by Elbert W. Marso of Hopedale, 
who reported for the Southern New Eng- 
land Conference planning committee. 
The plan, as worked out by this commit- 
tee, calls for the creation of a Southern 
New England Council. The council is to 
consist of nine members, each conference 
electing one member and an alternate to 
the council. The council will deal with 
the church problems of the conferences and 
stimulate local responsibility. The plan- 
ning committee also suggests that each 
conference choose a committee of five, to 
be called church activity committee. 
The chairman of this committee is to be 
the member of the Southern New England 
Conference Council. The duty of the 
committee is to know the local church 
problems. 

It was voted that such a committee be 
chosen by the directors of the conference. 

W. Forbes Robertson of the Department 
of Publications brought greetings from the 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, and the 
board of directors, and spoke about the 
recently published hymn book. 

Rey. Payson Miller of the First Church 
in Rexbury, and acting editor of The 
Christian Register, spoke on the topic: 
“he Christian Register Faces a New Age.” 
He said that he was primarily trying to 
discover how to make The Register better 
serve its readers. 

The next speaker was Mrs. Russell P. 
Wise, president of the General Alliance of 


Unitarian Women. Her subject was “The 
Higher Road.’’ She presented an eloquent 
plea for a clearer understanding of our 
duties as church people, and for a wiser 
and more efficient co-operation between the 
different organizations in the church. 

Rey. Earl C. Davis of Petersham, Mass., 
announced that Rev. Joseph N. Pardee of 
Bolton, minister emeritus, was going to 
observe next Monday his ninetieth birth- 
day. 

The conference voted $10 as a birthday 
gift. 

After an intermission for supper Mr. 
Marso reported for the committee on re- 
ligious education for the Worcester Con- 
ference and said that the churches are in 
favor of having a paid supervisor to fur- 
ther this work and that Mrs. Grace Mayer- 
Oakes had been engaged by the committee. 
Mrs. Mayer-Oakes explained to the con- 
ference that her task will be to clarify ob- 
jectives, to improve methods when needed, 
and to bring to the church schools the ex- 
pert experience and knowledge which we 
have. 

The final speaker was Rev. Otto Lyding 
of Nashua, N. H. He spoke on ‘The 
Opportunity Unitarians Now Have.” 
These words expressed his theme: ‘Our 
enthusiasm will soon die away unless we 
reorient ourselves as to what we are and 
where we want to go.”’ 

Ivan A. Klein, 
Secretary. 
* * 
PERSONALS 


Rev. Clyde D. Williams of Baltimore, 
Md., has accepted a call to the pastorate of 
the First Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety, Lebanon, N. H. He will assume his 
duties there November 7. 


Rev. Edward W. McGlenen, minister 
of the First Congregational Church and 
Society of Warwick, Mass. (Unitarian), 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
First Unitarian Church of Ware, Mass., 
effective December 10. 


“NEW FAITH FOR OLD”’ 


“Too often a discussion of the immediate 
duties of the churches is indifferent to the 
fact that moral leadership must be exer- 
cised in a contemporary world, and that 
the praise of methods efficient in the past 
may be as academic and romantic as the 
praise of medieval trade guilds in a world 
of machines and mass production. Anach- 
ronisms cannot make a future.... 
Neither the past nor the present should be 
a mold in which the future is to be cast. 
When we compare the Christian influence 
of today with that of a half century ago it 
is clear that the teaching of Jesus is much 
more a ferment in human relations than 
when he was treated as the vicarious sac- 
rifice satisfying the justice of an offended 
deity.” —From “New Faith for Old,’ by 
Shailer Mathews, quoted in The Toledo 
Unitarian, 
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THE FAR EASTERN SITUATION 


The National Peace Conference, made 
up of the representatives of forty national 
organizations interested in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of world justice 
and peace, expresses its gratification that 
the United States has agreed to consult 
with the signatory nations of the Nine 
Power Treaty in a conference initiated by 
the League of Nations with the object of 
securing the restoration of peace by agree- 
ment in the Far East. 

In giving our approval to the principle 
of consultation we are mindful of the 
President’s expressed determination ‘‘to 
pursue a policy of peace.’ Some or- 
ganizations continue to press for the in- 
vocation of the Neutrality Law, but the 
undersigned are all agreed that the Presi- 
dent should strive for a program of co- 
operation with other nations in establish- 
ing the primacy of law and justice in in- 
ternational relations through persistently 
seeking methods of pacific settlement, and 
that he should strive with equal vigor 
against involvement in war. 

The American people are on their guard 
against the spread of the war spirit. War 
is not inevitable. Given wise and con- 
structive statesmanship, it can be avoided. 

It is not enough, however, to condemn 
resort to war. Nor is it enough to “‘quaran- 
tine’ military aggression. Economic and 
political justice is the only foundation 
upon which the structure of enduring peace 
ean be built. Concurrent with the con- 
vening of the approaching Nine Power 
Conference, we believe that the United 
States should initiate steps looking toward 
economic adjustments to improve the 
standards of living of all peoples. 

* * 

The November meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Monday Club has been post- 
poned until November 29. Details will 
appear in these columns later. 


Ghrerclt ann oinnernone 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Scho 1 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy Com- 
munion. Week-day services. 12 noon. Novy. 9-12, 
Dean Philemon F. Sturgis, D. D., St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 100 years of ser- 

1837 vice to the A a and clergy 1937 
COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- | 


tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded jn 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


. Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 

Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


/ 
| 
| 
| 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 


| versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Funds are needed for publishing a 
summary of the findings of the 1937 
Churchmanship Institute lectures on 


* Vital Elements in 
Church Building” 


Send check to 
HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


Each subscription counts. If 


day. $3.00 per year. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


Florida home offers winter accommodations for 
limited number. Modern house in &ttractive country 
setting convenient to town. Mrs. Leroy Smith, 
Route 1, Mount Dora, Florida. 


‘THE S7ith-- 
Goodspeed 


BIBLE 


Now enjoy all the beauty and wisdom 
of the original in this famous American 
translation! Popular edition, complete, 
1152 pages, cloth-bound, gold-stamped. 
At your bookstore—$2. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


) 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of 
Tt renders excellent service and provide ane 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


thotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with runing water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p.m., C.S.T., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
eycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E, Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Ee 


